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Calendar of Events 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


4400 Forses Street, PirtssurGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 
Tugspays 10:00 a.m. To 10:00 p.m. 
Oruer Weexpays 10:00 a.m. To 5:00 p.m. 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 p.m. 
CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 
LuncHEON 11:00 a.m. To 2:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
Snack Bar: 2:00 To 7:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS; 2:00 To 5:30 Pp.M., SUNDAYS 

Dinner 6:00 To 7:30 p.mM., TUESDAYS AND THURSDAYS 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


Weexpays 9:00 a.M. To 9:00 P.M. 
REFERENCE SERVICES UNTIL 10:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 P.M., REFERENCE SERVICES ONLY 


Institute and Library open to the public every day without charge 


SPRING SERIES OF ORGAN RECITALS 
By MarsHatt BripweLi 
Saturday evenings during April and May 
Carnegie Music Hall, 8:15 e.m. 

Sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation 
April 1—Carolyn Seaholm, pianist, will assist Dr. 
Bidwell in playing the Schumann Concerto in A minor. 
Also featured will be Miss Seaholm’s improvisation 
of variations on a theme suggested by the audience, 
and of a prelude and fugue based on another theme 
given by her hearers. 

April 8—No recital. 

April 15—Peabody High School A Cappella Choir, 
under direction of Florence L. Shute, will appear. 
April 22—Parkersburg High School Choir, West 
Virginia, with Esther Cunningham, director, will be 
guests on Dr. Bidwell’s program. 

April 29—Young Lithuanians of Pittsburgh, wearing 
authentic costumes, will present folk music and 
dances, as part of the recital. Julianna Andrulonis is 


contralto soloist with the group and Beatrice Jucé- 
vicius directs the dancers. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 
Sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation 


Marshall Bidwell regularly plays the great organ of 
Music Hall each Sunday afternoon from 4:00 to 5:00 
o'clock. Easter music will be featured April 9. 


PAINTINGS FROM THE 
HELEN C. FRICK COLLECTION 


Fourteen paintings from the collection of Helen C. 
Frick will be on display at the Institute from April 6 
through May 21. The artists included are George 
Wesley Bellows, George Fuller, Jacob Maris, Jacob 
van Ruisdael, Arthur Devis, Thomas Gainsborough, 
William Hogarth, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (2), Francesco de Guardi (3), and Francisco 
José de Goya y Lucientes. 


HARBINGER OF SPRING 


Luminous with the spirit of this season is 
the chlorobromide by Dom Chiesa, of San 
Francisco, pictured on the cover. It is one of 
many beautiful photographs currently on dis- 
play in the Carnegie Institute galleries. Mr. 
Chiesa has established a wide reputation for 
high-quality flower photographs, for which 
he always uses outdoor, viffused, northern 
light. This one has been exhibited at the 
Cincinnati Salon of Photography, Boston 
Camera Club, Oklahoma International Salon, 
Metropolitan Camera Club Council of New 
York, and the Smithsonian Institution. The 
other photographs on display at the Institute 
are similarly traveled. 
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SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART 
More than 350 photographs submitted from all sec- 
tions of the United States and eighteen foreign coun- 
tries are on display until April 16, in the 37th annual 
exhibit sponsored by the Photographic Section of 
The Academy of Science and Art of Pittsburgh. All 
the popular processes may be seen. O. E. Romig is 
president of the group and James Larsen, chairman 
of the show, which is reviewed by Charles F. Roth 
on page 299. 

DRAWINGS BY OLAV MOSEBEKK 
Drawings by Olav Mosebekk will be shown on the 
Balcony of the Hall ofSculpture from April 13 through 
May 28. This will be the first exhibition of the work 
of this Norwegian artist in this country. The draw- 
ings come to the Institute through the courtesy of the 
Norwegian Embassy in Washington. There will be 
eighty drawings in the show. 

DRAWINGS 
FROM CARNEGIE INSTITUTE COLLECTION 
Balcony, Hall of Sculpture 
Through April 9 
NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ART EXHIBITION 
ConpucTeD By ScHoLastic MaGazINES 
May 6 through May 29 
Preview Friday afternoon, May 5 
SATURDAY ART CLASSES 

Visitors’ Day for parents of the Tam O’Shanters will 
be April 15 at 10:00 a.m., in the Music Hall. 
Mothers and fathers of the Morning Palettes will be 
guests on May 6, at 9:00 o'clock, in Lecture Hall, 
and of the Afternoon Palettes at 1:30 o'clock in the 
Permanent Collection Gallery. 


PERMANENT COLLECTION OF OIL PAINTINGS 
Second-floor galleries A, B, C, D 
PERMANENT COLLECTION OF SCULPTURE 
Second-floor galleries 
MUSEUM EXHIBITS 
in addition to the permanent displays 
Earty Pirrspurcu Giass 


CRYSTALS AND JADES 
Heinz anp DuPvuy CoL.ections 
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ART AND NATURE SHOP i 





For THE FisHERMAN Wuo Ties His Own 





A fly-tying kit with all the essential materials 
and gene for the amateur. This includes 
spun fur, wool yarn, raffia, silk floss, peacock 
herl and assortment of feathers, silk thread, 
lacquer, cement, wax, assorted hooks, hackle 
pliers, and vise. $6.00. 


How To Tie Flies, a booklet by E. C. Gregg, 
published by A. C. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 
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) A class on techniques and designs for creating 
| the scores of patterns in fly-tying in the classi- 
\ 





fications of hair and feather wing streamer, 
wet, nymph, dry, bass, salmon, spider, and 
hair bugs. Roland W. Hawkins is instructor. 
$5.00 for members of Carnegie Institute So- 
ciety, $8.00 for others. 
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AMERICAN ARTIST SERIES 
and 


THE MUSIC EXPERT SPEAKS 


Registration fee, reduced rate to Society members 
Music Hall, 8:15 p.m. 
Monday, April 10 
Burl Ives—Tue American Fok Sonc 
Friday, April 28 
Boris Goldovsky—Insipe Opera 


THE INTERIOR DESIGNER SPEAKS 


Registration fee, reduced rate to Society members 

Wednesdays at 8:15 p.m., Lecture Hall 
April 12 

Abel Sorenson—INTERNATIONAL DgsIGN 
April 19 

William Katzenbach—Moprrn WALLPAPER 
April 26 
John Kent Tilton—SgricuLture 
(In collaboration with Arts and Crafts Center) 


STORY HOUR 


Saturdays at 10:30 a.m. 

Boys and Girls Room of the Library 
Stories by Laura E. Cathon 
For Prescnoot CHILDREN 
April 5 and 19, at 10:30 a.m. 

With talks for their mothers, at the same time 
April 5—Helene M. M. Terre, authority on typo- 
graphy, printing and publishing, who was leader of 
General de Gaulle’s Women's Corps and three times 
winner of the Croix de Guerre, will speak. 

April 19—Mary I. Grace, head of the Library for the 
Blind, will tell of her work and demonstrate talking 
books and the Library's ceiling projector. 


FOSSIL HALL 


A new and dramatically lighted arrangement of 
various fossil forms goes on elie at the Museum 
this month. The central feature is the path of mys- 
terious fossil tracks that have recently been brought 
to the Museum from Elk County, Pennsylvania. For 
further—but incomplete—details about this unsolved 
secret out of past ages, turn to page 307. 


300 YEARS OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


First editions and rare editions of children's classics 
are arranged in an unusual display in the Boys and 
Girls Room of the Library this month. These are lent 
by Mrs. C. C. Arensberg, Mrs. Bryce Bernhart, Mrs. 
John J. Heard, Mrs. James M. Magee, William R. 
Oliver, Mrs. O. M. Raphael, Verner Scaife, and Mrs. 
John B. Sellers, and supplemented by books from the 
historical collections of the Carnegie Library School 
and the Boys and Girls Room. 

A list of outstanding children’s books of the past three 
centuries, arranged by decades, which will be helpful 
to book-buying parents, has been compiled by the 
children’s library staff and is on display, also An 
Anciente Mappe of Fairyland. Mrs. Raphael dis- 
cusses the exhibit from an artist's point of view on 
page 304. 


JEWISH CEREMONIAL TABLES 


Nine miniature tables, arranged as for the celebration 
of the traditional holy days and festivals in Jewish 
life are on display this month in the Public Affairs 
Room of the Library. These are the work of Mrs. 
Benjamin Lencher, who lends them to the Library. 


THROUGH BOOM, WAR AND PANIC 


e e 
‘a a HAS SUCCESSFULLY 
MANAGED TRUST FUNDS 
* 

The Fidelity Trust Company was formed four 
years before the panic of 1890 to bring family 
assets safely through the rapids and shoals of 
the American economy. Realizing that consistent 
success can only be achieved through specializa- 
tion, Fidelity has made the protection of estates 
its principal business for over sixty years. 


TRUST FUNDS IN EXCESS OF $275,000,000 


For full details about the specialized aid 
Fidelity offers, write for our new book, *' For 
the Protection of Your Money and Y our Family 
in a Fast-changing World”’ 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


343 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURGH 








DOWN THE RIVER OF NO RETURN 


By Jostan R. EisaMAN AND ANNE EISAMAN 


oe is eaten at six and we make 
our way to Lee’s Ferry. Our four cata- 
ract boats are loaded. The human ballast 
is accurately distributed and we push off 
into the angry chocolate-colored water 
flowing at forty-five thousand cubic feet 
a second. We may have some misgivings, 
but we are floating fast and there is no 
return now. 

But to inject a brief note on the history 
of man’s experience with the Colorado 
River. Eighty years ago a party embarked 
from Green River, Wyoming Territory. 
They camped one night at the junction of 
the Colorado and Paria rivers, now Lee’s 
Ferry, Arizona, with their leader, Major 
John W esley Powell, a one-armed veteran 
of the Civil War, a teacher, geologist, and 
astronomer. Weeks later, starved and de- 
moralized, they came to the Virgin River, 
the first men to navigate the Colorado 
River through the Grand Canyon. 

Near Lee’s Ferry in 1776, at a spot now 
known as Crossing of the Fathers, mis- 
sionary padres, failing to find a new route 
to California, recrossed the river. Mormon 
missionaries in 1880 blasted a trail, now 
known as Hole in the Rock, to the river’s 
edge. In 1889 Brown and Stanton met dis- 
aster surveying the canyon for a water- 
level railway to the west coast. In 1919 
J. LeRoy Kay, of Carnegie Institute, went 
through the Canyon with a government 
survey. 

On July 12 last, our party of thirteen 
was guided by Norman Nevills, of Mexican 
Hat, Utah, on his seventh voyage through 
Marble and Grand Canyons. We had just 
learned that Bert Loper, “‘Grand Old Man 
of the Colorado,’’ had been lost in the 
river. He was guiding a party to whom we 
had said good-by four days before. 

What inspired us to throw ourselves on 
the mercy of such a stream? For the boat- 
men—Norman Nevills, Frank Wright, Pat 
Reilly, and Jim Rigg—it is a livelihood. 
For “Eddie” McKee, geologist of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, it is a field trip. 

‘‘Fisheyes”’ Masland, Nancy Streator, John 
and Evie Mull, and ‘Molly Malley are re- 
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turning to the lure of fast water. Bill 
Hargleroad and the Eisamans are novices. 
All have an amateur’s interest in geology, 
archeology, and photography. 

Floating under Navajo Bridge we hear 
our first major rapid, Badger Creek. The 
old ‘‘river rats,’’ Norm and Fisheyes, claim 
the timbre of the roar warns them of holes 
or sheer walls. Well, maybe so. We are con- 
voying two government crash boats manned 
by Reclamation Service men in quest of a 
dam site. All have doubts if they can go 
through, powered by outboard motors. At 
the head of this roaring, boiling and ex- 
ploding inferno all the boats land to chart 
a course. Norm chooses the long slick 
tongue to the left. Frank stands ashore on 
a great boulder below the tongue to direct 
the boats. Norm goes over with a pas- 
senger. Fisheyes takes the second boat 
through for his first solo. 

Our time has come and there is no ques- 
tion about the need of life jackets. Our 
boat slips out from shore to the crest of the 
tongue. It falters a moment and then 
rushes over broadside. The stern is quickly 
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DR. EISAMAN AND HIS DAUGHTER ANNE 
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directed toward the vortex of boiling 
yellow water, twenty feet below. Lying 
over the stern, with our feet and hands on 
the ropes about the gunwale, we open 
our eyes to have a wave explode in our 
faces. 

We are under a deluge of water, but 
not for long. To the right is a deep hole. 
We are buffeted from all sides, but the 
worst is over and the turbulent water is 
run with ease. After the last cataract boat 
has dropped over, Norm takes the larger 
crash boat through with oars. The second 
one follows. The first hazard is past and we 
pull to the shore to enjoy a lunch of bread, 
cheese, and canned fruit juice. We are 
excited by our first swift-water experience. 

From a rumble we know that Soap Creek 
Rapid is near. We had seen this one from 
the air and it is savage. Even more care is 
given to its study, for it was in this spot 
that Brown perished in 1889. The cataract 
boats make it beautifully but excitement 
follows. The crash boats courageously 
enter the tongue with motors roaring. 
They are water bronchos and wild. We 
wonder if they can survive those leaps. 





Dr. Eisaman is an obstetrician on the staff of Magee 
Hospital and lectures at the medical school of the 
University of Pittsburgh. His daughter Anne gradu- 
ates from Wellesley College this June. 


THROUGH THE ROARING YELLOW WATERS OF BADG 





ER CREEK RAPID IN A CATARACT BOAT 


They careen backward and sideways, 
offering us rare photographs. Their motors, 
however, are soon drowned out and the 
oars come into use. We still wonder if they 
can finish their expedition. 

Our first camp is made twelve miles from 
Lee’s Ferry, on a high sand bank, de- 
posited in the Spring. Here, the river has 
cut deeply into the thick Supai sandstone. 
It is only four o'clock, the canyon is now 
in shadow, and we will soon see a double 
sunset with only the peaks aglow. Dark- 
ness falls rapidly. Only the initiates leave 
their beds unrolled until darkness, for we 
carry few flashlights and the fire has died. 
It is black and we are truly in a pocket. 

The first night is the worst. Strong tea, 
unfamiliar air mattresses, (Anne’s not 
inflated), sunburn, and hot rocks are not 
conducive to sleep. Because of fitful sleep 
we enjoy a beautiful glow when the moon 
looks into the canyon, hours later. The 
crowd is up at dawn like a colony of 
gophers, possibly stirred by the whine of 
John’s battery-driven razor. All hands 
gather about the coffeepot for a bracer 
with bacon and eggs. 

This morning Sheer Wall Rapid deserves 
thought. Here two boatmen from the 
Brown-Stanton expedition were lost. But 
today it is a mere riffle because of high 
water, and we run it wide open with a full 
crew. Twenty-Five Mile Rapid sounds off 
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BOATS ASHORE UNDER THE TOWERING CANYON WALLS OF 


one mile ahead. We approach cautiously 
and reverently, for this one claimed Bert 
Loper four days ago. Fisheyes solos again 
but not so gracefully and lands far down 
in an eddy. Molly, who walked around the 
rapid, taking pictures, is taken aboard and 
‘‘bang’’ we drop into an unexpected hole. 
The boat comes out, but so full of water 
that we dive for bailing buckets. Bill's 
movie camera has gone over the side, 
maybe bailed out. Passengers in the 
other boats seem to enjoy the sport, for a 
boat full of water handles like a battleship 
even if not sinkable. 

This river seems to flow in both direc- 
tions with equal speed. A boat storming 
down a rapid can be caught in an eddy and 
returned upstream to spin in a whirlpool 
for days, without the strong arms of a 
boatman. 

Today has been rough. We land and 
make camp in the shade of Vasey’s Para- 
dise. Underneath the overhanging cliffs is 
a luxuriant growth of tamarisk and a small 
seep of fresh water. Usually a small water- 
fall spouts from the side wall, but it is 
covered now by a high sandbank. Now 
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THE LITTLE COLORADO 


we are at the bottom of the Redwall Lime- 
stone, and the engineers have completed 
their survey. Evie, Molly, Nancy, and 
Anne ride with them a distance and are, 
no doubt, the first women to ride a motor 
boat into the Grand Canyon. 

Fauna along the river had not been 
plentiful. Catfish, suckers, and huge min- 
nows are found in the stream. We have met 
king snakes and blue racers. The former 
are good insurance against rattlers. Many 
spotted and blue lizards stare at us from 
the rocks. The only unwelcome visitor is a 
tarantula that crawls over Fisheye’s shoul- 
der during the night. 

We are up at dawn as usual. The can- 
teens are filled with fresh water from the 
seep. Another duty is a scramble up the 
canyon wall to pay homage to the skele- 
ton of some unknown voyager who had 
fallen when scaling the cliffs after losing 
his boat in the river. 

During the morning the skipper finds an 
uncharted canyon and must explore it. 
The mouth of the canyon, which soon 
shrinks to a narrow crevice, harbors cat 
claw, mesquite, cottonwood and tama- 


risk trees. On the cliffs are tall curved 
spikes of century plant blooms. Tracks of 
deer and mountain lion remain in the dried 
mud at the bottom. 

While waiting for the explorers to re- 
turn, someone spots a yellow object on the 
river bank, a half mile below. We know at 
once, but binoculars prove that it is Bert 
— boat. We hurry to the spot and 
find the badly damaged craft. It had been 
drawn up on a bank by his fellow travelers. 
Beside it they had built a cairn marked 
with an oar. Within the pile was found a 
message describing the tragedy. We sol- 
emnly return the note to the cairn and push 
off toward President Harding Rapid. 
Norm again displays his thorough know]l- 
edge of the river and his great ability by 
skirting a deceptive deep hole. Camp 1s 
made at dusk at mile forty-three. 

The following morning we make Nan- 
koweep Canyon, which marks the be- 
ginning of Grand Canyon proper. Inter- 
preted, this means ‘‘bad water’’ but we do 
not agree. It is the first fresh-water stream 
we have found in four days. There are also 
ruins of cliff dwellings, and a sherd hunt 
brings fragments of pottery and arrow- 
heads to light. Eddie unearths many speci- 
mens including snails and worms that 
crawled half a billion years ago. While 
Molly, Pat, and Anne climb high on the 
cliffs to photograph the ancient Seiten, 
the others build a dam and take to the 
baths. 

By morning we are well rested and off to 
a rapid we will long remember, Kwagunt. 
Anne’s boat, with Frank 
at the oars, is third. Near @ 
the tip of the tongue the @ 
boat drops into a hole 4 
and, buoyed by a life 
jacket, Anne is floated 
overboard. Her first re- 
action is to grasp the 
handrope. Frank cannot 
drop his oars, he cannot 
land. His only help is 
verbal. The boat shoots 
through the rapid drag- 
ging her. In the next rapid 
Norm again shows good 
psychology and commands 
her to take the oars to 
restore her equanimity. 

At the Little Colorado 


THE TIRED BUT HAPPY GROUP AT BRIGHT ANGEL CREEK . 


we fail to find the blue water we had hoped 
for. There has been a flood above and it is 
very muddy. The temperature must be 115 
degrees. We eat lunch while hiding in the 
cracks of the rocks. Now we appreciate 
the physiological effects of taking salt. 
Without it our thirst is insatiable. This 
afternoon we loaf in the shade of an old 
copper mine in a fault in the butte rock. 

Tonight we are at the foot of Tanner 
Trail. A great fire is kindled in a moun- 
tainous pile of driftwood at the river's 
bend. Such piles have been burned en 
route, but this one is to signal the Nevills 
family on the South Rim of our safety. 

John, as customary, reads from our 
“‘bible’’—as we call Fisheyes’ recent pub- 
lication, By rhe Rim of Time—a description 
of last year’s trip, which warns us of 
waters yet to be run. This is followed by a 
pep talk from Norm, to prepare us for 
violence we are to meet on the morrow 
in the form of Hance, Sockdologer, and 
Grapevine Rapids. 

Next morning, our sixth day on the 
river, we are off rather timidly, wondering 
if Hance, Sockdologer, and Grapevine are 
vicious. Breakfast has been bountiful, pur- 
posefully exhausting all provisions. Many 
of our choice rocks are left behind. Some 
of the girls are guilty of rock smuggling, 
and Nancy leaves her air mattress in 
preference to her rocks. All this is to 
lighten the boats. 

We soon land above Hance. It is ex- 
ploding and bellowing. The river is now 
cutting into the black Vishnu schist, the 
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most ancient of rocks. The boatmen have 
studied the rapid for over an hour trying 
to find a navigable course. It has always 
been run on previous trips but it is not 
healthy to do so now. This means hours of 
portaging and lining boats, but we cannot 
question their judgment. A capsized boat 
here would mean overloads for the other 
boats in the thirty-five-foot drop of *‘Sock"’ 
and Grapevine. Because of sheer walls 
bordering these two rapids it is impossible 
to line them. They must be run. 

After four hours of arduous labor, we are 
through and looking down the chasm of 
““Sock.’” Dellenbaugh, Major Powell's 
biographer, truthfully said: ‘It was the 
most fearful sight I ever saw or hope to see. 
It might have been the gate to Hell.’’ The 
waves must be twenty feet high. The first 
boat starts over. We see nothing but the 
muddy water overhead. We may pray some 
and hold our breath. We are diving into 
Granite Gorge. On either side are perpen- 
dicular walls of black Archean rock—the 
core of the earth. At the bottom we have 
time to glance back and see that the other 
boats are in the rapid. 

We are now rushing toward Grapevine. 
There has been no opportunity for a sur- 
vey. We are in a ‘‘twister.’’ It is as rough 
as ‘‘Sock’’ with something added, a cork- 
screw ride. This takes us deeper into the 
great black cliffs with their vertical veins 
of pink granite. Since leaving Lee’s Ferry 
we have cut through thousands of feet of 
the earth’s early history. 

Such a finish is glorious. We are glad to 
be through these two devils but a little 
depressed to know that our journey is at an 
end. Bright Angel Creek will soon appear. 
We envy our shipmates who will continue 
to Boulder Dam, through many more 
fierce waters. 

We are pleased that we are among the 
few who have had such an introduction to 
geology and have had a fisheye view of the 
rare beauties of the Canyon in its changing 
moods. 

After a rest and reprovisioning the boats 
at Bright Angel, we leave the group and 
take to a less comfortable but more certain 
form of travel—mules. Over the Kaibab 
Trail we reach the South Rim of the Can- 
yon. Here, a mile above the raging stream, 
we hope for a future voyage on the 
River of No Return. 


PAINTINGS PURCHASED 


_. paintings by local artists have 
recently been bought, seven by the One 
Hundred Friends of Pittsburgh Art, to be 
hung in city schools, and six by the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Women’s Clubs, to 
be circulated among women’s clubs of the 
state and later hung in a permanent collec- 
tion at the headquarters of the organiza- 
tion in Harrisburg. 

The One Hundred Friends purchase of 
five oils includes White Barn by Hubert J. 
Fitzgerald, Jr., Our Little Flowers by Salva- 
tore Madia, Sunlit Alley by Betty Jane 
Orms, Interior by Josephine Paul, and Post 
No Bills by Norman C. Rosfeld, Jr. The 
two water colors are A Segment of Color and 
Light by Thomas S. Lakowski and Sunday 
Morning—Third Avenue by Jean Thoburn. 

One Hundred Friends of Pittsburgh Art 
was founded thirty-five years ago by the 
late John L. Porter, a trustee of Carnegie 
Institute, and has spent more than $31,000 
to buy 250 paintings for the public schools. 
Members contribute $10 each year toward 
the Fund. 

The Penny Art Fund of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Women’s Clubs was estab- 
lished three years ago to buy paintings by 
Pennsylvania artists, especially women. 
Each member makes an annual contribu- 
tion of a penny to the Fund. Last year the 
purchases were all of work done in Phila- 
deiphia, and this year the Federation's 
committee, headed by Mrs. J. Stewart 
Williams, Mrs. Ralph Culver, and Mrs. 
George King Raudenbush, turned to the 
southwestern end of the state to make the 
selection. 

The five oils bought by the women’s 
clubs committee are Wind and Rain by 
Dorothy J. Adams, Flowers in a White Vase 
by Esther Topp Edmonds, Sé/ver Leaves by 
William C. Libby, and Untitled Composition 
by Samuel Rosenberg. The water color is 
by Jean Thoburn, Approaching Storm, Lake 
Champion. 


PERMANENT COLLECTION OF SCULPTURE 


Figures and reliefs by such men as Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, Daniel Chester French, Frederick Mac- 
Monnies, Auguste Rodin, Paul Manship, Jacob Ep- 
stein, and Emile Antoine Bourdells may be seen 
in the second-floor galleries at the Institute. 
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THIS YEAR’S PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 





‘HE work of the best pictorial pho- 
7, tographers from all corners of the 
globe is again on display in the Carnegie 
Institute art galleries, through Sunday, 
April 16. The Pittsburgh Salon has the 
reputation of being the hardest show in 
which to get prints accepted, so this honor 
is the aim of every entrant. 

Prints were received from all sections of 
the United States, from Canada, Mexico, 
Hungary, Sweden, India, Spain, Portugal, 
Union of South Africa, Italy, England, 
Czechoslovakia, China, Luxemburg, Bel- 
gium, Australia, Wales, Norway, and 
Switzerland. 

More foreign prints were received this 
year than for the past several years. All the 
popular processes were in evidence: bro- 
mides, chlorobromides, carbons, medio- 
bromes, carbon transfers, bromoils, bro- 
moil transfer, abrasion tone, fresson carbon, 
and quite a few color process prints—a 
wonderful collection of pictures to help 
prove that photography is really an art, 
not just a hobby or pastime. The pho- 
tographer claims that it is really more dif- 
ficult to select a view from nature which 
has the composition requirements of a 
salon print, than to sit at a drawing board 
and create a composition from imagination. 

The selection of photographs for this 
thirty-seventh annual exhibit sponsored by 
the Photographic Section of the Academy 
of Science and Art of Pittsburgh was made 
by a very competent group of judges: J. O. 
Fitzgerald, Jr., A.P.S.A., of Richmond, 
Virginia; Bernard G. Silberstein, A.P.S.A., 
A.R.P.S., of Cincinnati, Ohio; and Arthur 
M. Underwood, F.P.S.A., of Rochester, 
New York. All have exhibited in leading 
salons of photographic art for many years, 
and their keen appreciation of print 
quality, composition, and human interest 
makes this year’s another high-standard 
show. 

Pin-Up Chorus, 


a chlorobromide by 
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By Cuartes F. Rotu 
Photographic Section 
The Academy of Science and Art of Pittsburgh 


Lowell Miller, of Rochester, New York, 
is a very clever still life of a row of wooden 
clothespins, with a ballerina in the fore- 
ground. With back-lighting effect on the 
chorus line and a spotlight on the soloist, 
it is very striking. The quality of this print, 
with the unusual idea portrayed, makes it a 
very interesting subject. 

Interception, another chlorobromide by 
Boris Dobro, A.P.S.A., A.R.P.S. of Santa 
Barbara, California, depicts an action shot 
along the beach. The figures are nicely 
placed, the eye follows the line of the sea 
to connect the figure at the top. Incoming 
waves at top left just break the corner of 
the print to balance the action at the bot- 
tom of the print. A fine picture of holiday 
play, sunshine, and salt water. 

Winter Blanket by Roy Hargreaves, of 
Toronto, Canada, a toned chlorobromide, 


END OF THE RUN 
Toned Bromide by F. Ross Altwater 











PIN-UP CHORUS 
Chlorobromide by Lowell Miller 


shows beech trees in a winter setting. Fine 
snow quality, good texture with nice 
shadows created by the sun from the left, 
the trees encrusted with snow, give a three- 
dimensional effect. This is a very fine snow- 
scape. 

Spring Again by Grace Ballentine, of 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey, is a high- 
key chlorobromide of a spray of magnolia 
blooms in a crystal bowl. This subject has 
been delicately handled and is very pleas- 
ing. The curve of the magnolia branch out 
of the glass bowl to the center of the pic- 
ture, from which the shadow of the bloom 
carries to the edge of the spotlight and 
right around to the blossom and bowl 
again—creates an unusual still life. 

Harbinger of Spring by Dom Chiesa, of 
San Francisco, appearing on the cover of 
this month’s CARNEGIE MaGazine, shows 
a grouping of tulips in a very fine print. 
The translucent lighting of these blooms, 
with dewdrops on the petals, makes a fine 
portrayal of flower texture. The rich tones 
of this print are in keeping with the high- 
quality flower pictures for which Mr. 
Chiesa has a mile reputation. 

End of the Run by F. Ross Altwater, 
A.R.P.S., A.P.S.A., is typical of his well- 
known  steel-furnace prints. A bromide 
print toned as only Mr. Altwater can tofie 
them, reproduces the fiery flow of molten 
metal. One of Pittsburgh's leading com- 


mercial photographers, 
he combines artistic 
quality with industrial 
settings. His prints have 
made Mr. Altwater an 
associate in the Pictorial 
Society of America and 
the Royal Photographic 
Society of England, 
honors awarded only to 
workers of the highest 
quality. He is also the 
honorary president of the 
Photographic Section of 
the Academy of Science 
and Art. 

Way of the Iron Horse 
by O. E. Romig, A.P.S.A., 
A.R.P.S., is one of his 
railroad-river prints. He 
has used this typical Pitts- 
burgh setting in many 
variations for a lot of his 
very fine pictures. The pattern of the rails, 
with the back-lighted, smoking locomo- 
tive and the bridge in the background, 
makes another pictorial record of Pitts- 
burgh rivers, railroads, and smoke. This 
is a mediabrome print and a good one. Mr. 
Romig is president of the Photographic 
Section. 

Point Pinos, a bromoil print by Charles 
K. Archer, of Van Nuys, California, is a 
very fine example of this artistic process 
which combines photography and brush 
work. It places in the hands of the operator 


Mr. Roth, a member of the Photographic Section 
of the Academy of Science and Art of Pittsburgh and 
now a member of its executive board, has had pho- 
tography as a hobby since 1900, when glass plates, 
collodion paper, and blueprint paper were the avail- 
able materials. With the advent of sensitized film and 
gaslight papers, it became much easier to make more 
prints, since the sun was not needed for printing. 
Along came the 16 m.m. movie cameras, followed by 
color movies, which were supplanted by the current 
Kodachrome. Since Kodachrome stills became avail- 
able, most of his work has been that medium. 

He has had several prints accepted by Pittsburgh 
Salons, also several slides. Another hobby is an 
autograph collection of world celebrities, which has 
been growing since 1903, and about which he lectures 
to many community groups. 

Mr. Roth has been connected with Eastman Kodak 
Stores Inc., for twenty-six years, and describes his 
pee as ‘floating halfback.’’ Previously he had 

een with W. S. Bell Company, one of the pioneering 
photographic stores in the city. 
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control of color and density, elimination 
and insertion of detail to produce a print 
that meets the artistic demand for com- 
position and carrying power. This print 
is one of Mr. Archer’s best, taken at the 
often photographed Point Pinos in Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Archer was president of the 
Photographic Section for many years and 
has been in the West for the past ten years. 
His many friends will be glad to see this 
further example of his fine work. 

This year nearly 1,200 prints were sub- 
mitted and over 350 accepted for the Salon. 
Locally, 27 prints were accepted from 14 
Pittsburghers. When you see these prints, 
many by people whom you know from 
former Salons, it is like meeting old friends. 
All the processes are represented, among 
them being bromoil transfers by Edward L. 
Bafford, of Baltimore—small prints but 
little gems of photographic art; several 
color prints by Howard E. Foote, of New 
York City; hand-sensitized palladium prints 
by Gordon C. Abbott; abrasion tone prints 
by Thomas Limborg, of Minneapolis; and 
some wonderful fresson carbon prints by 
Jose Echague, of Madrid, Spain, showing 
old turreted castles, huge windmills, and 
other Spanish settings; a beautiful dye 
transfer print by S. J. Link, of Pittsburgh. 





POINT PINOS 
Bromoil Print by Charles K. Archer 





SPRING AGAIN 
Chlorobromide by Grace M. Ballentine 


The foreign prints were of exceptional 
quality, and nearly 250 arrived for the 
judging, many depicting people in their 
Native costumes and picturesque back- 
grounds. 

The color salon judging was held sepa- 
rately by a jury consisting of H. Bielen- 
berg, A.P.S.A., of Oil City, Pennsylvania; 
Carl Mansfield, A.P.S.A., of Blooming- 
dale, Ohio; and George F. Johnston, of 
State College, Pennsylvania. From the 850 
slides submitted, 225 were selected. 

A lot of people come and enjoy the 
Photographic Salon, but not very many 
realize the amount of work behind the 
scenes to produce a show of this kind. So 
let’s take a look and see what happens 
before the Salon opens. 

The Salon chairman, James Larsen, is in 
complete charge from the day the entry 
blanks are mailed until all the prints have 
been returned. In September the officers and 
executive board members of the Photo- 
graphic Section meet and address by hand 
the foreign entry blanks. In January all the 
domestic forms are mailed, totaling nearly 
3,000. The various committee chairmen— 
advertising, publicity, catalogue, public 
relations, tod odes salon—are named. 

Prints received at the Institute are first 
assembled in the basement for checking 
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and numbering by the print committee, in 
preparation for consideration by the jury. 
A lot of new ideas as to subjects and pro- 
cesses are enjoyed at this prevue of all the 
prints. The judging takes place in the third- 
floor galleries, with the judges seated 
about eight feet from the wall where the 
entries are passed under a good light, one 
by one. 

After judging, the salon and print com- 
mittees go to work. The prints are laid 
carefully out on the floor, and grouped so 
that cach wall panel will be similar in 
arrangement. Mr. Larsen arranges the dis- 
play. A large print is generally in the center 
and on each side are placed photos of 
similar character, so that if a portrait is 
on one end, you will find the same on the 
other. You probably have never noticed 
this, when visiting the Salon, but check 
it this year. 

The glass, after being cleaned, is brought 
in, the prints fastened to the wall behind 
the glass with metal fasteners. After close 
final inspection for numbering and placing, 
the Salon opens. 

The rejected prints are shipped back to 
their owners either immediately or, with 


\X JE serve as Executor and Trus- 
tee under agreements or wills. 
We are large enough to have adequate 


facilities,—but not too large to give 


real personal service. 
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accepted work, after the Salon. Only then 
does Mr. Larsen relax. He and the print 
committee of the Photographic Section de- 
serve much credit for all their work in keep- 
ing the Pittsburgh Salon one of the fore- 
most shows in the country. 


YOUTH REVIEW 
WEEKLY HALF-HOUR BROADCASTS ' 
by local teen-agers 
Saturdays at 10:00 a.m., from KQV 
Sponsored by the James Andersuii Room of the Library 


STORIES FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


Broadcast by Mary W. Steele, librarian 
WCAE, Mondays and Wednesdays, 1:15 p.m. 


FREE MOVIES FOR CHILDREN 


Saturdays, 2:15 p.m., Lecture Hall 
CONTINUING ONLY THROUGH APRIL 
-LaND oF GERONIMO 
SoNG OF FRIENDSHIP 
April 8—No program. 
Aprii 15—Famity OutinG 
Great NorTHERN 
Tack Le Busters 
BrusH TECHNIQUES 
Famous Fisn 1 Have Mer 
—Tue Monroe Doctrine 
Roap To GasPE 
Lire Line oF THE NATION 


April 1- 


April 22 


April 29—SuHRIMPING OFF THE Coast oF LouIsIANA 
FryinG PAN AND THE FIRE 
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IVE years ago this 80-acre section of Manhattan was 

littered with slums and tenements . . . now, on the same 
spot, Peter Cooper Village and the adjacent Stuyvesant 
Town shelter 31,000 people in modern, roomy living quar- 
ters. Supplying steel for housing developments like this is 
just one of the many ways in which United States Steel is 
helping to build a better America. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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FINE ART IN THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 





By ExizaBetH RockweE.ut RAPHAEL 


| pe mena books for adults are rare 
these days. In a highly competitive 
market, publishers have found little ad- 
vantage in adding illustrations to the cost 
of printing—a fact that probably com- 
mends the reading public in proving that 
literary merit counts most in buying a book. 

Occasionally, limited editions of classics 
are brought out with illustrations by well- 
known artists, and there are larger print- 
ings—‘‘gift editions’’—of illustrated 
classics each year in time for Christmas 
sales. The reading audience is no longer 
limited to higher economic groups, how- 
ever, and books of sound literary desert 
sell most widely in paperbound and pocket- 
size editions. To be sure, competition has 
improved the mechanics of book produc- 
tion—layout, printing, binding, and dust 
cover are better designed on the whole 
than ever before—but the day of the hand- 
craft book, the tooled leather binding, the 
i mported vellum gold-edge page is passing. 

Suddenly, today, the only field in which 
illustrations are not a luxury is the field 
of children’s books, a world already in- 
habited by some notable artists of the past 
and one that may prove to be the last 
stronghold of the fine art of illustrating. 





MRS. RAPHAEL AND HER DAUGHTER ALEX 
WITH A CHAPBOOK POPULAR IN THE 1700’S 
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Even now, the boys and girls room of Car- 
negie Library is an important repository 
of this branch of art. The great English 
illustrators—Tenniel, Caldecott, Cruik- 
shank, Doyle, Greenaway—are still very 
alive for today’s children, whether in early 
or late printings or facsimile editions. Yet 
most of their work for grownups, their 
illustrations for Punch and other periodi- 
cals, have been forgotten by a busy adult 
world. It is even possible that ‘‘fine”’ 
artists such as Howard Pyle, N. C. Wyeth, 
and Maxfield Parrish will live longer 
through their vivid depictment of chil- 
dren's stories than through their weightier 
works. In any event, lasting popularity of 
children’s illustrations is a marked credit 
to their maker, for illustrations are ‘‘in 
use’” more than most works of art, and 
continually rejudged in terms of changing 
times. Just as Tenniel’s image of Alice has 
lasted along with the story through several 
generations of readers, ‘other children’s 
pictures are constantly being tested with a 
laudable lack of prejudice or reverence that 
is found only in children. 

Illustration is an art in itself: paintings 
are occasionally illustrative or narrative in 
content, but, generally speaking, easel 
paintings are distinguished by a finality 
and self-containedness that cannot col- 
laborate with a fluid text. For that reason, 
oil paintings, even by the best illustrators, 
often have a finished, static quality less 


Mrs. Raphael is a member of the committee re- 
sponsible for the exhibit, ‘‘300 Years of Children’s 
Books,’’ which continues through this month in the 
hallway and children’s room of the Carnegie Library. 
This group, headed by William R. Oliver, and work- 
ing with the Library staff, has collected many rare 
books, among them first editions and other unusual 
volumes, all of them illustrated. 1t was Mrs. Raphael 
who designed the exhibit cases, which contain, along 
with the books, display backgrounds and toys repre- 
senting the world of children’s literature. 

A graduate of Sarah Lawrence College, majoring in 
art, Mrs. Raphael was in charge of Outlines, ‘‘a 
gallery-library-theater of modern art,’’ located on 
Oliver Avenue from 1943-47. The parents of three 
little girls, she and her husband are on the board of a 
nursery play-schocl in their home community. 








congenial to the narrative than black-and- 
whites, lithotints, and watercolors. 
Certainly a promising illustrator today 
must be unsettled by the changing state 
of affairs in graphic arts. Magazine illus- 
trations, with only a few notable excep- 
tions, have been reduced to lurid or senti- 
mental come-ons; advertising art is largely 
deplorable except where it is in the hands 
of an entirely different kind of artist—the 
graphic designer whose art is in extending 
the tools of the printing trade, using il- 
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TENNIEL’S FAMILIAR DRAWING OF ALICE 
HAS OUTLIVED HIS POLITICAL CARTOONS 





lustrations only occasionally as part of a 
total layout. 

There is sometimes work for a first-rate 
illustrator in these machine-age functions, 
but only in the field of children’s books is 
the demand for his work constant. Further- 
more, with adult classics frequently mov- 
ing into the realm of children, the variety 
runs from Mother Goose to adventure 
stories, to Greek myths, Thackeray, and 
even Shakespeare. 

Many contemporary ‘‘easel-painters’’ 
have had a try at illustrating stories for 
children, both successfully and not. But 
whether specialists in the art prove better 
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HUCK FINN FIRST APPEARED IN LONDON 
IN 1884, THE NEXT YEAR IN AMERICA 


than visiting practitioners is not impor- 
tant: the fact is that quantity, variety, and 
experimentation hold out great promise 
for future generations of children. 

If all goes well, tomorrow's children 
will grow up with the art of Thomas 
Bewick, J. J. Grandville, the English and 
American illustrators cdasal earlier, 
and many others that will survive from the 
hundreds at work today. And art historians 
of the future, trying to trace the graphic 
arts of our time, will perhaps find them- 
selves doing their research in the chil- 
dren’s rather than the grownup’s library. 

A list of notable illustrators of the past 
whose work is represented in the current 
exhibit at the Library includes these names: 


Maxfield Parrish 
Howard Pyle 


Thomas Bewick 
William Blake 


Richard Doyle N.C. Wyeth 
John Tenniel Breville 
John Leech (ps. Boz) (ps. J.C.B.) 


Childe Hassam 
Boutet de Monvel 
Gustave Doré 
Willy Pogany 

E. W. Kemble 


George Cruikshank 
Randolph Caldecott 
Kate Greenaway 
Walter Crane 
Arthur Rackham 
Leslie Brooke 


A. B. Frost 
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PORTRAIT OF A BOY 
By Joun SINGER SARGENT 


IX The Education of Henry Adams the 
author, speaking of himself in the third 
person, says: ‘‘Saint-Gaudens came to 
model his head and Sargent painted his 
portrait, two steps essential to immor- 
tality."’ If this be true, then Homer Saint- 
Gaudens achieved immortality at a very 
early age, because he was modeled by his 
father, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, and painted 
by Sargent. 

The youth in the Portrait of a Boy in the 
permanent collection of Carnegie Institute 
is Homer Saint-Gaudens at the age of ten. 
The painting was acquired by the Institute 
in 1932 through the Patrons Art Fund. The 
artist painted the portrait in an exchange 
for a bas-relief of his sister, Violet Sargent, 
modeled by his friend, Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens. Portrait of a Boy was painted in 
1890 in seven sittings in Sargent’s studio, 
which was then in a brick building at 
Twenty-third Street and Lexington Ave- 


PORTRAIT OF A BOY 


By John Singer Sargent 
(1856-1925) 


nue, New York City. At first it was not in- 
tended that the boy’s mother should ap- 
pear in the painting. She accompanied her 
son to each sitting and, to relieve the 
tedium for the boy, read to him from one 
of his favorite story books, the Blue 
Jackets of *76. 

The canvas is 40 inches in width by 56 
in height. It is neither signed nor dated, 
but there is a letter from John Singer Sar- 
gent of May 4, 1909, stating that the por- 
trait was painted by him in 1890 in New 
York. It is the artist's most successful study 
of boyhood. In the portrait the child sits 
with his legs aia auee the corner of a 
carved wooden straight-back chair. His 
arms are dropped informally in front of him 
with the hands loosely clasped. This is one 
of the Sargent portraits in which the hands 
are as important in expressing character as 
they are in the decorative scheme. 

Interest in the painting is, naturally, 
concentrated on the finely but sympatheti- 
cally modeled head of the boy. Everything 
in the canvas is made subservient to the 
head and hands. The colors are not bril- 
liant—the background is very dark, and 
various modulations of black predominate 
throughout. When the color scheme is 
studied more closely, however, it will be 
found to contain all the hues of Sargent’s 
palette, each one kept well within the key 
of the whole composition. The artist 
allowed himself the greatest range of color 
in the sketchily but skillfully Soee car- 
pet. In its brushwork the portrait displays 
all the great technical beilliance that char- 
acterizes Sargent. It has none of the studied 
and labored perfection that appeared in 
some of his later work. The pose is natural 
and the disposition of the legs and feet 
particularly boyish. At the left, slightly 
withdrawn from the foreground, the 
mother is vaguely seen. With wide-open 
eyes the boy seems to be listening to the 
story she is reading to him, and yet he ap- 
pears ready, full of nervous energy, to rise 
with the first suggestion of release. 

The Portrait of a Boy, together with Miss 
Beatrice Goelet, The Honorable Laura Lister, 
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and Master Goodrich, constitutes Sargent’s 
very successful effort to place on canvas 
the charm and elusiveness of youth. In his 
gallery of portraits of his generation, those 
of children pay special tribute, not only 
to the facile hand of Sargent, but also to 
his sympathetic understanding of ado- 
lescence. He approached children with a 
seeing eye and an understanding heart. 

John Singer Sargent was only thirty-four 
years of age when he painted this portrait. 
He had already achieved a reputation in 
ee with the painting of his master, 
Carolus-Duran, and his E/ Jaelo. The Por- 
trait of a Boy belongs to the period of Edwin 
Booth, Joseph Jefferson, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
and the famous Carmencita, which now 
hangs in the Luxembourg. There is another 
interesting fact in connection with this 
painting. Sargent had come to this country 
in 1890 on a visit with his sister and 
shortly after his arrival was invited to a 
dinner at the Players Club given by Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens. He met at this dinner 
the architects of the Boston Public Library 
McKim, Meade, and White, and a young 
American painter, Edwin Abbey. The 
ultimate result of this meeting was a com- 
mission given to Abbey to decorate the dis- 
tributing room of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, and a commission to Sargent to 
decorate the upper corridors. These murals 
engaged Sargent’s time at intervals for the 
remainder of his life. 

Portrait of a Boy was exhibited publicly 
for the first time at the World's fakeaien 
Exposition at Chicago in 1893. It was then 
hung at Aspet, the Saint-Gaudens’ home 
at Cornish, New Hampshire. Subsequently 
it was shown at the Sargent Loan Exhi- 
bition, Copley Hall, Boston, in 1899, and 
and at the Boston Museum in 1899 and 
1900. After the death of Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens it was exhibited at the John Her- 
ron Art Institute of Indianapolis. From 
there it was brought to the Carnegie Insti- 
tute in 1923 as a loan from Mrs. Augusta 
H. Saint-Gaudens and after her death as a 
loan from Homer Saint-Gaudens until its 
purchase in 1932. 

John Singer Sargent was born in 1856 in 
Florence, Italy, of American parents. His 
mother, an amateur painter, directed her 
son’s obvious early talent. Then, as the 
Sargent family moved about Europe, the 
boy received his further art instruction in 


Italy, Germany, and France. In 1874 he 
entered the Paris studio of Carolus-Duran 
and later surpassed his teacher in the lat- 
ter’s own field. Sargent continued to work 
with success in France until 1884, when his 
entry in the Salon of what was deemed the 
too-realistic portrait of Madame X pro- 
voked a controversy which resulted in the 
withdrawal of the painting. At that Sar- 
gent left Paris for London, thereafter to 
move in frequent trips back and forth across 
the Atlantic. Between the two lands he em- 
barked on the distinguished career as a por- 
trait painter which was to culminate in the 
hanging of his seven Wertheimer portraits 
in London’s National Gallery and the 
consequent popular designation of Sar- 
gent as the ‘‘only living Old Master.”’ 
After he was given the commission to 
decorate the Boston Public Library he 
accepted little portrait work but turned for 
relaxation to other fields of painting. Dur- 
ing World War I he aitel os an official 
artist with the British Expeditionary Force 
in France. Although Sargent spent much 
of his life in Europe, he always considered 
himself an American artist. He was elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy in 1895 
and a member in 1897. The same. year he 
was made a member of the National 
Academy of his own country. He died in 
London April 15, 1925. —J. O'C., Jr. 


AN UNKNOWN FOSSIL 


YSTERIOUs tracks nearly a quarter of a 

billion years old are the central fea- 
ture of the new arrangement in Fossil Hall, 
opening April 1. 

These comprise a small portion of the 
total length of fossil tracks that has been 
brought to the Museum from near Halton, 
Elk County, Pennsylvania. They were 
called to the attention of the Museum staff 
in 1948 by Michael Kosinski, of Brooks- 
ton, brother of James Kosinski, of the 
Education Division. 

Dr. E. R. Eller and Dr. J. LeRoy Kay, of 
the Museum, both paleontologists and 
geologists, differ in their opinion as to the 
type of animal that made the tracks. Their 
Opposing arguments have been written 

own and are included in the display, but 
no final scientific conclusions have yet been 
reached by the Museum staff or other 
scientists who are studying the tracks. 
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YOUTH REVIEW 





By Extinor WALKER 


HE teen-agers’ own radio program, 

Youth Review, was first released to the 
air-waves on November 6, 1949, under the 
sponsorship of Carnegie Library's James 
Anderson Room. It is broadcast at ten 
o'clock each Saturday morning by sta- 
tion KQV. 

The program usually consists of three 
parts: a dramatization, inspired by a par- 
ticular book, written by one of the teen- 
agers; music that ties in with the story or 
the period of the story; and a panel dis- 
cussion of the book and the author. We 
have been able thus far to secure two guests 
to be interviewed in connection with books. 
Mrs. Gladys Phillips of the faculty of Mar- 
garet Morrison College answered questions 
about good grooming, clothes, and man- 
ners when A Girl Grows Up was broadcast. 
Jerry Kryshtalsky, who had spent four 
years in a German concentration camp and 
is now a senior at South High School, was 
interviewed about his experiences when 
Call It Treason was chosen for the program. 
We plan to have an author appear with the 
young people when one is available. 

The young people are given as much re- 
sponsibility for the program as possible. 
In addition to the script-writing and the 
acting and discussion parts of the broad- 
cast, they plan and operate the sound 
effects and choose the mood music and 
bridges for the dramatization. All 
recordings are played by a teen- 
age disc jockey. When sound 
effects and music are needed 
simultaneously this is not an 
easy task. 

The musical and discussion 
parts of the Youth Review are done 
without scripts, but the par- 
ticipants do spend some time in 
preparation under the guidance 
of Marie A. Davis and Elinor 
Walker of the Library staff. Irene 
Millen of the music library also 
helps with the planning. Mar- 
jorie Thoma, ais director for 
Carnegie Institute, acts as pro- 
ducer for the show. 
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A rotating committee of four students 
chooses the books to be used and decides 
upon the date to be assigned each book. 
The young people are, for the most part, 
very mature in their reading preferences 
and as a result adult titles have been chosen 
almost entirely. The first broadcast was on 
The Whirlwind, by William Stearns Davis, 
and the teen-agers have also done High 
Towers; No Banners, No Bugles; House 
Divided; The Spy; World at my Fingertips; 
and Anna Karenina, to name a few. 

Participation is entirely voluntary. Very 
little advertising has been given the pro- 
gram. Young people hear the program or 
are informed about it through their school 
or public library. When a young person has 
once taken part on the program, he is al- 
ways eager to appear again and, of course, 
is given the opportunity. To the date of 
this writing, fourteen authors and seven- 
teen books have been discussed. Forty-six 
young people have worked on the program 
from one to five times; and one of the boys, 
who assumes part of the responsibility for 
handling the mechanics of the eecondings 
and has taken his turn on other parts of the 
“ea as well, has been on twelve of the 

ourteen shows we ‘have done. Sixteen 
schools, both public and parochial, have 
been represented. 

Not only are the young people reading 





MARJORIE THOMA DIRECTS THE SOUND-EFFECTS MEN 
WHILE MARIE A. DAVIS HELPS PROVIDE MUSIC 


ELINOR WALKER AND ANNOUNCER JOHN GIBBS 
WITH THE YOUNG BROADCASTERS AT KQV 


and discussing worth-while books, they 
are also learning to think quickly before a 
microphone and they are receiving valuable 
experience in a comparatively new field of 
work—radio. A number of the group had 
already planned on studying some phase of 
radio work, and on the Youth Review they 
are learning some of the hardships, the 
obstacles, the joys, and the inspiration 
which people in the business meet. 

On February 18, the Youth Section of the 
Pittsburgh Council on Intercultural Edu- 
cation was invited to take over the pro- 
gram to help in the celebration of Brother- 
hood Week. These young people are not 
members of the regular radio group and 
therefore were not counted in the forty-six 
mentioned above. 

Any young people of high-school age 
who like to read, to act, to write, or to 
talk about music are invited to attend a 
broadcast at the studios of KQV and to 
talk with Miss Walker about appearing on 
future programs. The program 1s broadcast 
from KQV’s largest studio and there is 
plenty of room for an audience, so that 
those wishing only to see a live program 
May come at any time. 


Miss Walker has been head of young people’s work 
in the James Anderson Room at Carnegie Library since 





August 1948, and is chairman of the Association of 
Young People’ s Librarians, a section of the American 
Library Association. For two years she was young 
people's editor for ALA Booklist. She was head of the 
young people’s department in the St. Paul Public 
Library for three years, and had several years’ ex- 
perience as high-school teacher and librarian. 

Miss Walker is a graduate of Macalester College 
in St. Paul and of the University of Minnesota Li- 
brary School. 


DINOSAUR BALL 


ce dinosaur of 2000 a.p., is to be belle 
of the next Dinosaur Ball, according to 
recent announcement from the Dinosaur 
Guild headed by Susan M. Sipe. The crea- 
ture to be featured will be the one most 
likely to become extinct in the next half- 
century—as has happened to the giant 
dinosaurs of millions of years ago—if proper 
conservation methods are not followed. In 
other words: it’s a contest. 

Clues to solving the puzzle will be given 
in local newspapers and broadcasts be- 
ginning next month, by a procedure that 
will soon be publicly explained. A prize 
of $500 to the winner will be presented at 
the Ball, which is to be held in Carnegie 
Institute the evening of January 26, 1951. 

The contest will be sponsored by a com- 
mittee of outstanding scientists, headed by 
Dr. J. LeRoy Kay, curator of vertebrate 
fossils at the Carnegie Museum. 

Mrs. Hugh E. Potts II will be chairman 
of the event. William R. Oliver again is to 
act as honorary chairman. 

This third Dinosaur Ball promises to 
surpass the two previous colorful ex- 
travaganzas held for the benefit of the Insti- 
tute. Again the great expectation is that 
local artists will contribute decorations 
and entertainment that will dazzle. The 
guests themselves will come garbed in 
lightly fantastic costumes. 


GUILDS 


Weekly sessions regularly scheduled 
for members of Carnegie Institute Society 


Principles of Color and Design 

Portrait and Figure Drawing and Painting 
Advanced Portrait and Figure Drawing and Painting 
Advertising and Book Illustration 
Beginner's Drawing and Painting 

Flash and Color Photography 

Portrait Photography 

Animal Modeling 

Naturalist’s Guild 

Preparator’s Guild 

Fishermen's Fly-Tying 

Radio and Television 
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DESCARTES— 


PHILOSOPHER AND MATHEMATICIAN 





HREE hundred years ago there died in 

Stockholm, Sweden, one René Des- 
cartes, the founder of modern mathe- 
matics. W. W. R. Ball, in his excellent His- 
tory of Mathematics, chooses 1637, the year 
of the publication of Descartes’s La Géo- 
métrie, as the dividing line between ancient 
and modern mathematics. E. T. Bell, in his 
very popular Men of Mathematics, selects 
Descartes as the first of some thirty makers 
of modern mathematics. The many his- 
torians of mathematics agree that Des- 
cartes’ geometry gave a powerful new tool 
which we call analytic geometry and 
ushered in a new era in mathematics. 

The time of Descartes was one of the 
brighter times in the history of civiliza- 
tion. It was a time of great minds and in- 
tense feelings, more especially the time 
that scientists and ecclesiastics were very 
much on opposite sides of the question as 
to whether the earth went around the sun 
or vice versa. As contemporaries of Des- 
cartes, but older, we may name Galileo, 
Shakespeare, ee and Napier. Pascal 
and Fermat in France, likewise Milton 
and Harvey in England were of his genera- 
tion. Newton and Leibniz were born before 
his death. Thus of the four men whose 
statues adorn the entrances to our Institute, 
two were contemporaries—the great ex- 
perimental scientist, Galileo, and the great 
bard, Shakespeare. 

It is desirable now to set down some 
leading facts about this philosopher and 
mathematician. We start by noting that 
his was an inconspicuous life, barren of 
current and popular interest. In place of 
honors he sought a place and time for his 
meditations. He was born March 31, 1596, 
near Tours, France, and was of noble birth. 
At the age of eight he was entered in a 
Jesuit college, where, in consideration of 
his frail frame, he was allowed to lie abed 


By Epwin A. WHITMAN 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


mornings as late as he chose. These long 
quiet mornings of silent meditation appear 
to have provided an excellent form of 
schooling for one of his lively curiosity 
and power of reasoning. In his mature 
years Descartes made the following com- 
ment on his formal education: “‘I still con- 
tinued to hold in esteem the studies of the 
schools. I was aware that the languages 
taught in them are necessary to the under- 
standing of the writings of the ancients; 
that the grace of fable stirs the mind; that 
the memorable deeds of history elevate it 
and, if read with discretion, aid in forming 
judgment; that the perusal of all excellent 
books is, as it were, to interview with the 
noblest men of past ages, even a studied 
interview in which are discovered to us 
only their choicest thoughts.” 

After eight years of formal education, 
Descartes spent four years at Paris, mostly 
in seclusion and quiet study, as the gay 
life of the city proved not to his liking. At 
the age of twenty-one, he entered the army 
of Prince Maurice of Nassau, still later tak- 
ing service with the Duke of Bavaria and 





Mr. Whitman, who is associate professor of mathe- 
matics at Carnegie Institute of Technology, is co- 
author with fellow faculty members of a number of 
textbooks published by Ginn and Company. These 
include Essentials of College Algebra, written with Pro- 
fessor Joseph B. Rosenbach, now in press; Essentials 
of Plane Trigonometry, written by the two men and 
David Moskovitz, appearing early in 1950; College 
Algebra, 1933, in co-authorship with Mr. Rosenbach, 
revised in 1939 and last year; Plane Trigonometry, 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, and Trigonometric 
Tables, published in 1937, the work of the same three 
co-authors. 

Mr. Whitman graduated from Yale in 1910, took 
his master’s degree from the University of Pittsburgh 
five years later, and has done graduate work several 
summers at the University of Michigan. He came to 
Carnegie Tech in 1919, and previously had taught in 
Wilkinsburg High School and done administrative 
work with the Board of Public Education in Pitts- 
burgh. 
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also making a campaign in Hungary. A 
desire for traveling, partly the reason for 
army service, afterward took him to north- 
ern Europe and across the Alps to Rome 
and Venice. Also included was a visit to 
Loretto to fulfill a vow made on the oc- 
casion of a dream, a dream that he regarded 
as the turning point in his life. Bell calls 
the date of this dream, November 10, 1619, 
the birthday of analytic geometry and, 
therefore, of modern mathematics. 

At the age of thirty- 
three Descartes settled 
to his lifework of re- 
flection in Holland, then 
the land of freedom, 
both civil and literary. 
He carried on an ex- 
tensive correspondence, 
both philosophical and 
scientific, with the lead- 
ing intellectuals of 
Europe. The inter- 
mediary for this corres- 
pondence was Mersenne, 
an older brother of his 
college days, whose cor- 
respondence with a wide 
range of scholars later 
es him the ideal secre- 
tary for the newly 
formed French Academy 
of Science. Certain he- 
reditary estates had been 
used to provide Descartes with an income 
sufficient for his simple tastes. He never 
married and did not establish a home, 
merely taking lodgings at various places in 
Holland. Thus there was time for his medi- 
tations and writings, occupations which 
his older brother is said to have considered 
as scarcely ornamental to the family. 

One event in particular of his early days 
in Holland sheds light on his character, on 
the times in which he lived, and even more 
particularly on the difficulties then in the 
way of an original thinker. Descartes had 
been writing a treatise on the physical 
theory of the universe, Le Monde, sending 
the manuscript to Mersenne, and the Paris 
friends were eagerly awaiting the new 
book. Here Descartes had maintained the 
motion of the earth about the sun. Learn- 
ing that Galileo had been forced to abjure 
this belief about the motion of the earth, 
Descartes withdrew his manuscript, burn- 





RENE DESCARTES pu PERRON 


From Holl’s engraving of the painting 
by Franz Hals, in the Louvre 
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ing it at least in part. Obviously this phi- 
losopher was not a bold reformer, did not 
seek martyrdom, as Ball puts it. Note also 
that Will Durant, who Sie his own 
Story of Philosophy ‘‘as an attempt to hu- 
manize knowledge by centering the story 
of speculative thought around a few domi- 
nant personalities,’’ does not include Des- 
cartes among those personalities although 
making many references to his nr 

We move on to the closing events of the 
life we are discussing, 
leaving for the time the 
writings on which rest 
his claim to fame. Queen 
Christina of Sweden, 
having come under the 
influence of the writings 
of Descartes, began a 
correspondence with him 
and in 1649 sent a ship 
to bring him to court. 
Arriving there in the 
autumn, he was royally 
received and went to 
live with the French 
Ambassador. The Queen 
desired lessons in phi- 
losophy and set the 
hour at five in the morn- 
ing. The philosopher, 
never robust and accus- 
tomed to a milder cli- 
mate and more leisure, 
was not equal to the new conditions and 
died of an inflammation of the lungs on 
February 11, 1650, at the age of fifty-four. 
When some seventeen years later his re- 
mains were returned to Paris, a solemn and 
magnificent service was performed in his 
honor, but the customary public oration 
was forbidden as his doctrines were con- 
sidered unsuitable for the public. After the 
revolution an attempt to have accorded 
him certain honors was rejected by the 
Council. Thus this national philosopher 
was denied honors alike by ecclesiastics 
and revolutionists. 

The publication on which rests Des- 
cartes’ principal claim to fame is his Dis- 
course on the Method for Conducting Rea- 
son and for Searching Out the Truth in Science. 
The book was published both in French 
and in Latin and three appendices were 
attached as illustrations tae use of the 
Method. Their titles, given in translation, 








are Dioptrics, Meteors, and Geometry. The 
first relates to reflected light, for which the 
name dioptrics had long been used. More 
about the third later. 

One of the biographers of Descartes, 
John Veitch, says: ‘The life of Descartes 
is best read in his writings, especially in 
that choice and pleasing fragment of men- 
tal autobiography, the Déscours de la 
Methode.’’ Accordingly we give some ex- 
cerpts from Veitch’s translation. ‘‘My 
present design then is not to teach the 
Method which each ought to follow for 
the right conduct of his reason, but solely 
to describe the way I have endeavored to 
conduct my own."’ Now a quotation from 
his code of morals: ““The third maxim was 
to endeavor always to conquer myself 
rather than fame and fortune and to change 
my desires rather than the order of the 
world.’’ Now the principal rules of the 
Method: 

“The first was never to accept anything 
as true which I did not clearly know to 
be such. 

‘The second, to divide each of the dif- 
ficulties under examination into as many 

arts as possible and as might be necessary 
os its adequate solution. 

‘The third, to conduct my thoughts in 
such order that, by commencing with ob- 
jects the simplest and easiest to know, I 
might ascend little by little to the knowl- 
edge of the more complex. 

“At the last, in every case to make the 
enumerations so complete and the reviews 
so general, that I might be assured that 
nothing was omitted.”’ 

Other writings of Descartes, given by 
Veitch, are The Meditations, and The Prin- 
ciples of Philosophy together with an Appendix 
in which is given Reasons which establish the 
Existence of God and the Distinction between 
Mind and Matter, disposed in Geometrical 
Order. 

From these titles it appears that some 
comment on the author's philosophy is in 
order. It is here given largely in paraphrase 
of Durant’s comments on it. The central 


notion in this philosophy is the primacy of 
consciousness, the apparently obvious prop- 
osition that the mind knows itself more 
immediately and directly than it can know 
anything else, that all philosophy must in 
consequence begin with the individual 
mind and self and make its first argument 
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“I think, therefore I am’’ or in Latin, 
Cogito ergo sum. 

But we started with Descartes as a 
mathematician. He says that he ‘‘was 
especially delighted with mathematics on 
account of the certitude and evidence of the 
reasonings."’ Also he “‘was astonished that 
foundations so strong and solid should 
have had no loftier superstructure reared on 
them.’’ Let us consider then the super- 
structure started by his La Géométrie. 

We pass by certain by-products—the use 
of small numbers above and to the right as 
exponents, and the use of x and y as un- 
knowns. The big invention was a new way 
to describe the motion of a point in a plane, 
describing its distances from two lines in 
the plane, now known as co-ordinate axes. 
This leads us to an equation, generally in 
x and y, which describes the curve. Simple, 
to be sure, but a gateway necessary for the 
calculus and so on to all that part of mathe- 
matics now called analysis. This latter 
field comprises some 40 per cent of present- 
day mathematics, and in 1949 American 
Journals devoted primarily to publishing 
new discoveries put out over six thousand 
pages. The superstructure has indeed be- 
come a lofty one. 


JEWISH FESTIVALS 


HE exhibit of miniature table settings 

for the traditional holy days and 
festivals in Jewish life, the work of Mrs. 
Benjamin Lencher, continues on display 
this month in the Public Affairs Room at 
the Library. 

The nine tables represent the following 
Holy Days: Sabbath (Day of Rest), Rosh 
Hashana (New Year), Yom Kippur 
(Day of Atonement), and Pesach (Pass- 
over). The festival tables include Purim 
(Feast of Lots), Succoth (Harvest Festival), 
Sukkoth (Feast of Tabernacle), Shabuoth 
(Festival of Spring), and Chanukah (Feast 
of Lights). They symbolize the solidarity 
of good family life, with parents and 
children together for prayers and food. 

The table tops measure 14 x 10 inches, 
and every one of the more than four hun- 
dred tiny objects on them is scaled to pro- 
portion—the miniature napkins and cloths, 
flatware, china, glass, flowers, and foods. 
The water glasses were blown for the ex- 
hibit by Roy Earl, of the Museum staff. 


HOW TO DO IT 





Wi increased leisure and the advent 
of social security and retirement 
plans, people are more and more turning 
to hobbies and the ‘‘How To’’ books on 
the Carnegie Library shelves. The emo- 
tional problems of our complex society, 
inflation, and financial insecurity also seem 
to influence this demand for books telling 
how to be something or how to do some- 
thing. There are over eleven hundred of 
these ‘How To”’ books in the collection 
at Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Of course there is the classic How To Win 
Friends and Influence People, as well as its 
successor, How To Stop Worrying and Start 
Living. But the well-known gambling 
streak in Americans goes further than the 
mere winning of ‘‘friends,’’ so there are 
books on: 

How To Win at Tennis 


How To WIN IN Potitics 
How To Win Prize Contests 


Among the more ambitious ‘‘How To”’ 
books in the Library are: 
How To Retire To Fioripa 
How To Conquer Your Hanpicaps 
How To Succgep In Business 
How To Supervise Prope 
How To Run a War 
How To Bz Arrractive (by Joan Bennett) 
How To Diz ror Love 


If increased leisure time means more 
time for play, the Library can supply you 
with anything from How To Play Acey- 
Deucey to How To Play the Stock Market. 

Some of the books appear to express 
slight differences of opinion. For instance: 
How To Avorp Financiat TANGLES and 
How To Avoip Worx 
How To Disappear ror AN Hour and 
How To ENLARGE 
How To Bscomeg Extincr and 
How To Become Weiit-KNown 
How To ARGUE AND WIN and 
How To Attract THE Birps 
How To Enjoy Itt Hearn and 
How To Bg Aways weLL 
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The masculine-feminine balance is main- 
tained by such books as: 

How To Kzszp Housz and 
How To Kazzp Out or TrousBiz 

How To Manace witHout A Maip and 
How To Manace A Boxer 

How To Torture Your Huspanp and 
How To Torture Your Wire 

How To Bz a CLuswoMan and 
How To Bz a Hermit 

How To Cook anv Way and 
How To Cook a Wotr 


Some of the ‘‘oldies’’ form a very nice 
contrast with the newer books: it was 
How To Parse in 1892, but How To Pitch in 
1948 (by Bob Feller). By the same token, 
it was How To Be Happy though Civil in 
1909, and How To Be Happy while Single 
in 1949. 

For sure success and a serene future you 
might try such books as: 


How To Get Ricu witHout WorKING 
How To Face Lirz 
How To Losz Your Monery PrupDENTLy 
How To Tett a Goop Story 
How To Bscome Ricu tikz Mz 
(by William H. Upson) 
How To Worry SuccgssFULLY 
How To Become AN AUCTIONEER 


For those sensitive individuals whose 
problems are anything but common: 
How To Sure Docs 
How To Lixz an ENGLISHMAN 
How To Cuoosz a Stipe Rue 
And for the builders there are: 
How To Buitp a Home 
How To Buitp CapiraL 
How To Buitp Menta Power 
How To Buitp a Rapio AUDIENCE 
How To Buitp Ir 
For those whose curiosity needs a slight 
shock, we might suggest How To Find a 
Short, and if you become lost on the way, 
there is How To Find Your Way at Night 
by the Stars or even, How To Find Your Way 
in Broadcasting. 
For “‘young marrieds’’ there are How To 
Name a Baby without Handicapping It for 
Life and How To Raise a Brat. 








Strangly enough, the only cures offered 
by the “How To”’ titles are two books on 
How To Cure Concrete. 

Among the most recent “How To’’ 
books the Library has purchased are: 

How To Attract THE WomBaAT 
How To INTERNATIONALLY CoPpYRIGHT 


Your BraIiNcHILD 
How To Make a Suir IN A Bottle 


How To Pur Your Ipgas Across 
How To Rastorg ANTIQUE FuRNITURE 
How To Do Business witn THE U. S. 
GovERNMENT 
In case you have trouble finding the 
“How To’’ books you want, may we sug- 
gest How To Use the Library. 
And after all this you may wish to read 
How To Sleep and Rest Better. 


Among Our “Friends 


[aw Corporation of New York has 
granted $100,000 to Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology in support of its 
pioneering plan of professional education, 
specifically in the College of Engineering 
and Science. This will be paid in three 
annual installments. Commenting on the 
gift, President Charles Dollard, of the Cor- 
poration, said it was ‘granted enthusiasti- 
cally’’ and “‘represents in a real sense a 
tribute to Dr. Robert E. Doherty's accom- 
plishments and a vote of confidence in Dr. 
J. C. Warner who, as president-elect, will 
take over when Reales Doherty retires 
this year.”’ 

The second payment of $39,645 from the 
Howard Heinz Endowment has been re- 
ceived for the new educational program at 
Carnegie Institute. 

Five thousand dollars has been received 
from an anonymous donor, representing 
the final installment of an appropriation of 
$25,000 toward the expense of the modern- 
ization program for the Museum exhibit 
halls. 

From the estate of Anna R. D. Gillespie 
has come five shares of Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Company common stock, 
valued at $969, representing a partial dis- 
tribution to Carnegie Institute as one of 
the residuary legatees named in Mrs. 
Gillespie's will. Income of $936 for the 
Institute has also been received from the 
Gillespie estate. 

The Junior League of Pittsburgh has 
given $256 to the Art and Nature Shop for 
purchase of a cash register. The Shop 
represents a Junior League project, its re- 
modeling having been paid for by League 
funds and its staff being regularly aug- 
mented by League members serving as 
volunteer saleswomen. 

Frank R. Denton has transferred fifty 


shares of Lone Star Gas Company stock, 
valued at $1,163, as a gift to Carnegie 
Institute. 

Morgan B. Schiller has contributed $176 
to the Department of Fine Arts for the 
purchase of prints for the permanent col- 
lection. 

Graham Bright has given $10 to Car- 
negie Institute in memory of Sidney B. 
Cooper, of Forest Hills Borough. This is 
added to a memorial fund that has been 
established, honoring many friends of the 
Institute. 

The United States Steel Corporation has 
assembled and donated to the student mu- 
seum a display in miniature of steel-making 
processes and products. This will be in- 
corporated in the instruction aor 
given groups of grade-school children at 
the Museum and will be of equal interest to 
adults. 

An enthusiastic letter has come to the 
Editor: ‘‘Last year when I sent my check 
for $5.00 to the Institute, it was in grati- 
tude for the hours spent there—some of the 
happiest of my life. I wanted to pass on to 
some others the opportunity I had en- 
joyed. Through last season I attended lec- 
tures, concerts, even The Four Horsemen 
revival. Best of all is the CarNngeGizE MaGa- 
zinE. After I’ve read it, an out-of-town 
friend, a former Pittsburgher, welcomes it 
and shares it with her friends. Here is my 
check for $10, and would that it were for 
ten times that amount.” 
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THE GROWTH OF HUMAN CULTURE 
I. THE FOSSIL MEN 





HERE are perhaps one hundred fossil 
‘ee whose exact position in the 
zoological family, the steps in the history 
of man, are of great interest to the student 
of human evolution. These fossils come 
from many countries—China, Java, France, 
Egypt, Spain, England, Russia, Italy—in 
fact from almost everywhere but the New 
World; they occur as fragments—a few 
teeth, a skull bone, a thigh bone—or as 
nearly complete skeletons, found in large 
groups; they are newcomers in the life 
history of living things on earth, coming 
chiefly from the Miocene, Pliocene, and 
Pleistocene geologic ages, a mere 60,000,000 
years or so old; they are furnished with 
jaw-breaking names such as Sinanthropus 
pekinensis—better known as Peking Man, 
Eoanthropus dawsoni—Piltdown Man, Homo 
soloensis—Solo Man; and they are part of a 
great jigsaw puzzle which will show, if 
ever finished, the geological and biological 
history of mankind. 

If the puzzle is ever completed it will 
be a sane for we cannot be sure that 
there is a boundary within which all the 
pieces are to fit; we will never be sure that 
we have all the pieces; and we are not yet 
certain that the completed puzzle will show 
a coherent picture. We are plagued with 
pieces that obviously belong in our puzzle 
in one feature but just as obviously i not 
fit it in another. The only course open to 
us is to keep patiently placing the pieces 
together in the positions which we feel 
their physical characters indicate, hoping 
nial ay to have a diagram to show the 
emergence on earth of human beings from 
the welter of lower forms that preceded 
them. 

Of these lower forms, many show human 
characteristics. Some animals that are 
definitely fossil apes show the tooth pat- 
tern characteristic of humans; others just 
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as definitely fossil apes have skull and limb 
bone features which are developments 
along the humanoid progression. Some 
fossils, obviously men of some kind, have 
apelike characteristics in skulls and thighs 
and feet. The placing of such contradictory 
forms in any zoological ladder leading to 
man is a complicated procedure, and thus 
far we can confidently say only that we have 
four groups: (1) apes with manlike char- 
acters—these we call man-apes; (2) crea- 
tures which could, with equal accuracy, 
be called either low-grade men or high- 
grade apes—these we call ape-men; (3) 
men that have some apelike characters— 
these we distinguish by giving them the 
first name of Homo; and (4) true men, 
Homo sapiens. 


APE-MEN: JAVA APE MAN 


The best known of ape-men is Java Ape 
Man, Pithecanthropus erectus, which name 
means ‘‘the erect ape man”’ but is a little 
difficult to pronounce or remember. This 
animal is neither wholly ape nor wholly 
man, nor can he be considered in the direct 
line of human development, but certainly 
he was an animal that was almost some 
kind of man, an animal that stood on the 
threshold dividing man from the beasts. 

There are many specimens of Java Ape 
Man in existence, agent from many 


The series of four articles by Mr. Swauger which 
begins with ‘“The Fossil Men’’ in this issue is based 
on talks given by him to students in design at Car- 
negie Tech, to aid them in a problem in mural-paint- 
ing. The series is planned to present a sketchy outline 
of the development of human culture through the 
Bronze Age. 

Mr. Swauger graduated from the University of 
Pittsburgh, where he now lectures, in 1941, and is 
working on his doctorate. He has been employed by 
the Carnegie Museum for the past fifteen years, with 
the exception of four years’ leave of absence during 
World War II. 











different individuals. From these speci- 
mens, we know he was about five feet, six 
inches tall, that his face projected, his 
jaws were massive with heavy teeth, his 
nose was broad and low-bridged. Above 
his eye sockets ran a transverse, bony bar 
of massive proportions. The back of his 
head was erie in neck muscles that were 
attached much farther up on his skull than 
are ours. All his bones were heavy, indi- 
cating a bulky body. Probably he was 
shaggy and walked with his body bent 
forward, presenting a bestial, clumsy ap- 
pearance. 

His brain ranged in capacity from about 
850 cubic centimeters to about 950 cubic 
centimeters, his greatest capacity lying 
within the range of occasional Veda and 
Australian aborigine women of today. 
Brain casts made from the inside of his skull 
show that he had the potentialities for the 
establishment of human personality and 
the higher psychic faculties, an increased 
control of visual and auditory sensibilities 
and use of arms and legs over true apes, and 
the potentialities for the development of 
speech. This does not mean that Java Ape 
Man had developed speech; it merely 
means that he had the brain structure re- 
quired for its development. 

The brain development is intriguing, for 
here was the first animal of which we have 
record that might have been able to won- 
der, to puzzle about the sun and the stars 
and trees and birds instead of taking them 
for granted. 


HOMO: NEANDERTHAL MAN 


Neanderthal Man, Homo neanderthalis, is 
an excellent example of a man who re- 
tained to some degree apelike characters. 
As with Java Ape Man, we have many 
specimens of this particular animal. Skele- 
tons and cultural material attributed to 
Neanderthal have been found from France 
to China, from Germany to Africa, and 
enough has been found for us to know that 
physically there existed two kinds of 
Neanderthal, a conservative type that re- 
tained many ape characters, and an ad- 
vanced type in which the number of ape 
characters had considerably decreased, so 
that perhaps “‘Neanderthal Man’’ is less 
a designation of a physical type than of a 
cultural type. 

In general it can be said that in the body 


Neanderthal Man was no taller than Java 
Ape Man, had a massive chest, large long 
bones and joints indicating huge, un-ape- 
like muscles, a broad, projecting nose, 
cheek bones sloping obliquely backwards, 
a heavy, chinless lower jaw equipped with 
strong teeth, and a face that projected al- 
though the head may not have been thrust 
forward. The hands had as well developed 
a thumb as have those of modern men, 
while the feet were supporting, not grasp- 
ing, elements, with great toes no more 
opposable than are to be found among 
some modern primitives, and with highly 
mobile ankles. 

Crania vary greatly, the more primitive 
Neanderthals having flattened brain cases, 
bun-shaped, protuberant occiputs, marked 
jaw projections, and almost no chin, the 
more advanced Neanderthals having later- 
ally compressed brain cases with higher 
cranial vaults, lower neck-muscle attach- 
ments, and medium chins. The bodies asso- 
ciated with these two types of crania bear 
out the assumption of a ‘‘conservative’’ 
and an ‘‘advanced’’ Neanderthal type, for 
with the first kind of skull are found skele- 
tons with apelike features in the trunk and 
limb bones, while with the second, skele- 
tons with features much like those of some 
modern primitives. Estimates made from 
the skulls indicate a cranial capacity of 
about 1,480 cubic centimeters, about the 
average for modern adult male Europeans, 
and while the frontal lobes, the distinctly 
““*human”’ portions of the brains were not 
so greatly expanded as with us, the brains 
were definitely human. The range of in- 
telligence in Neanderthals was probably 
not much less than that in some living 
human groups, certainly his control for the 
use of hands was increased over any pre- 
ceeding forms, and almost certainly he had 
speech. 

Evidence is plentiful for stating that the 
Neanderthal men had a culture, that is, 
a pattern of living based on thought as dis- 
tinct from one based on instinct. They lived 
in caves and rock shelters and made their 
living by gathering the food products of 
forests and by fishing and hunting. They 
invented percussion manufacture of stone 
tools, of which several different kinds were 
produced. They used fire and probably 
gathered in family groups around their 
fires and brought into being the idea of 
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JAVA APE MAN 


home and family. Their dead they buried, 
and with them they interred ornaments and 
weapons and food, so they must have be- 
lieved in an afterlife. Probably they had a 
religion of sorts, a belief in spirits in- 
habiting the animals of their Ice Age en- 
vironment and the bodies of their dead. 


HOMO SAPIENS: CRO-MAGNON MAN 


Modern men appeared with the last 
glaciation of Europe, disputed for a time 
the possession of the world with Neander- 
thal man, and finally displaced him. While 
itis not proved that this new animal, Cro- 
Magnon Man, was a development from a 
Neanderthal type, finds in Palestine in re- 
cent years have indicated that perhaps there 
was some intermarriage among the two 
types, so some Neanderthal blood may 
linger on among us. These specimens of the 
first Homo sapiens have been found in most 
of Europe south of Scandinavia, in Pales- 
tine, and in northern Africa. 

The Cro-Magnon people ranged in size 
from about five feet, six inches to about six 
feet, much the same range as in modern 
adults. Their foreheads were broad, their 
faces short and broad with low eye sockets, 
narrow, high noses, prominent cheek 
bones, robust, entirely modern lower jaws 
with strong chins. The limb and body 
skeletons are entirely modern. For some 
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CRO-MAGNON MAN 

reason or other Cro-Magnon people in 
restorations are always portrayed with 
black hair and look remarkably like 
American Indians. 

The skulls of the Cro-Magnon were 
massive in every dimension, long, penta- 
gonal in shape when viewed from above, 
highly vaulted, with a capacity of about 
1,640 cubic centimeters, somewhat above 
the average for modern white Europeans. 
The brains themselves were quite modern. 

While the ordinary impression of Cro- 
Magnon sp is of a very tall, handsome, 
large-brained group, this is not borne out 
by the evidence for, as with us, there were 
short people and tall paneer large-brained 
people and small-brained people. As said 
of Neanderthal, the term ‘‘Cro-Magnon”’ 
is more properly a cultural than a physical 
name. 

Culturally Cro-Magnons were far ad- 
vanced over Neanderthals. Stone was still 
the basic raw material in use, but the Cro- 
Magnon folk developed stone industries 
based on the use of long thin flakes of flint, 
often finely worked, of minute stone im- 
plements made by pressure flaking rather 
than percussion, and they used bone and 
horn. The late Cro-Magnon groups used 
the bones and horns of deer to such an 
extent that their period is often called the 
Reindeer Age. 








They lived in caves or rock shelters, and 
on the walls they painted and etched. They 
made statuettes a bone and developed the 
first plastic art in clay. Their paintings and 
figures tell us much of their way of living. 
They used fire, wore some clothing, some- 
times wore headdresses and masks. With 
the bow and arrow and spear they hunted 
deer, horses, mammoths, and other ani- 
mals of the late Ice Age. Like Neanderthals 
they had a family organization and prob- 
ably hunted and lived in large groups. 
They buried their dead with honors, plac- 
ing weapons, tools, and ornaments in the 
graves, sometimes decorating the bodies 
with red ochre, frequently interring them 
with their clothes on. They had a religion 
of sorts and most certainly a language. 
They were, in fact, men as we know them, 
modern men, in the stage of cultural ad- 
vance called savagery. 


SUMMARIZING THE FOSSIL TYPES 


These three forms—Java Ape Man, 
Neanderthal Man, and Cro-Magnon Man— 
are the most provocative of all the fossil 
forms. In the first, we have an animal 
above the brute but lower than the human, 
an animal that may have begun using di- 
rected curiosity to better his life. In the 
second, we have a man, a true man but 
not as we know man, a man distinctly 
above the brute but lower than modern 
man, a man who began to use fire and to 
select and shape materials from his environ- 
ment to use for tools to aid in the conquest 
of that environment. In the third, we see 
a true man beginning to advance along the 
road to modern civilization by—in con- 
trast with what had been before—leaps 
and bounds, improving the tools of the 
Neanderthals, giving birth to artistic ex- 
pression, probably forming clans and the 
idea of government, laying the foundation 
for the development of that basis of mod- 
ern civilization—an assured, controlled 
food supply. 


EARLY PITTSBURGH GLASS 


The exhibit of blown, cut, engraved, pressed, and 
molded glass manufactured in southwestern Pennsy]- 
vania from 1797 to 1890 continues on display at the 
Museum by popular request. The detailed, illustrated 
catalogue that is practically a popular textbook on 
glass, now in its second printing, may be obtained at 
the Art and Nature Shop at the Institute for $1.00. 


PROJECTED BOOKS, INC. 


77 ceiling projector is a little gray ma- 
chine by which books photographed 
on film may be projected to a screen or 
ceiling. A bedridden patient, by pressing 
the appropriate button, can move the film 
backward or forward or stop it at will. 

The machine is a development that grew 
out of World War II. A dynamic young 
executive who supervised microfilming of 
enemy documents of OSS realized the great 
benefits wounded servicemen could derive 
from projected books. After many ex- 
periments a successful working model of a 
projector was built. Meanwhile, the whole 
program had been organized into a non- 
profit corporation, Projected Books, Inc. 

In Pittsburgh the projected books service 
is a co-operative enterprise of The Pittsburgh 
Press, the Lions Clubs and Carnegie Li- 
brary. Anyone who is sick in bed and un- 
able to sit up may apply for a projector and 
books. Requests may be made directly to 
Carnegie Library by mail or phone. This 
is a free service; books and machines are 
loaned for a period of one month, with a 
favorable chance for time extension. They 
are delivered by messenger to hospitals and 
private homes. 

There are forty-three ceiling projectors 
and five hundred microfilmed books in the 
collection. Light, recreational reading is 
usually requested, but the subject range is 
very broad. The Memoirs of Cordell Hull and 
Cry the Beloved Country are available, along 
with Cheaper by the Dozen and Dinner at 
Antoine's. Children clamor for books like 
The Little Train by Lenski. 

At present Carnegie Library has ceiling 
projectors in twelve hospitals, five private 
institutions, and thirteen private homes. 
There are thirteen more machines available 
for use. Anyone who wishes to apply for a 
machine and books may get them by call- 
ing Miss Mary Grace, Carnegie Library, 
MAyflower 1-7300, from 9:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. 


REDUCED GUILD RATES 


7 may wish to take advantage of the 
reduced rates being offered by the Di- 
vision of Education for the remaining lec- 
tures and classes this year at the Institute. 
Telephone Jane A. Byers at MAyflower 
1-7300 for further information. 
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STILL LIFE—Paul Cézanne, French, 1839-1906—The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 





FAMILIAR FOODS IN FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


* Apples, a crumpled cloth, a teacup and 
a lustrous jar . . . it is a commonplace col- 
lection we see here. Yet these objects com- 
pose one of the greatest still life paintings 
of all time. By sheer virtuosity, through 
a new way of seeing and painting, Paul 
Cézanne revolutionized modern art. 


+ Born at a time when painting had be- 
come quasi-photographic, he had to re- 
discover and re-invent many truths that 
were forgotten. His formal study was short- 
lived, for he came to painting after a legal 
education. But he was a dogged student 
and passionate experimenter who devoted 
a lifetime to realizing the special vision that 
was his. 


’ Cézanne saw the world in terms of planes 
and volume rather than detail. Eliminating 
outlines, he expressed fullness and depth 
of form through gradations of color. By 
the most painstaking research he sought 
the exact tint that would indicate the plane 
in which an object was placed. 


+ What glorious colors sing out from every 
canvas! Nowhere, except perhaps in the 
chromatic subtleties of César Franck, are 
there such nuances of tone, such brilliant 
surprises, such truths to an eye tutored to 
see modulations of color in light. 


* Never have round forms had such mas- 
siveness before. We can fairly feel the 
density and volume of these apples, fraught, 
as they seem to be, with all the explosive 
force of the nature that produced them. 
With this same vital energy Cézanne 
worked throughout a long life, developing 
his discoveries and synthesizing his style. 


> This same spirit of tireless research, of 
constant striving for perfection in the field 
of food preservation has resulted in the 
modern miracle of canning. Ever mindful 
of this creative approach, the House of 
Heinz is guided by the findings of its 
Quality Control scientists in maintaining 
the high standards of the 57 Varieties. 

—Heinz School Service Library 


@) H. J. HEINZ COMPANY @ 








THE NATURALIST’S BOOKSHELF 


A Review sy M. GranaM NETTING 
Assistant Director, Carnegie Museum 


GREEN GLORY: THE FORESTS OF THE WORLD 
By Ricuarp St. Barse BaKER 

New York: A. A. Wyn, Inc. 1949. 

253 pages, 64 plates. 

$3.50. 

Carnegie Library call no. 634.9 B17 


BE as this is written, exciting dis- 
coveries are being made in far-off Aden 
Protectorate. The American Foundation 
Arabian Expedition, operating in part on 
grants-in- sitchen the generosity of several 
Pittsburghers enabled Carnegie Museum to 
extend, is removing tons of sand from a 
long- -buried city. In less than two months 
work must stop, for even the impelling in- 
quisitiveness of scientists will be stifled 
by searing summer heat in this treeless 
waste. Once this was not so—shopkeepers 
sold their wares, priests conducted their 
ceremonies, sculptors memorialized in 
stone great achievements of their people, 
and sedentary life went on summer and 
winter, for great cities are not built by 
nomads. Why is the summer heat so much 
more oppressive now? Why is this kingdom 
but a memory, its people gone, and the 
very names of its cities unknown except to 
a few scholars? 

Perhaps we shall never learn the answers 
to these questions in all their chastening 
detail, but Richard St. Barbe Baker has a 
pre-fabricated explanation for the dis- 
appearance of cities here and elsewhere. 
Water, as some urban Americans are learn- 
ing the hard way, is the very lifeblood of 
cities, and this lifeblood is stored most 
bountifully by and under forests. Grass- 
lands protect great semiarid landscapes 
with a soil-holding mantle of tough, re- 
silient grasses, but life-giving waters gush 
forth from forests; springs and rivers have 
the same arborescent mother. 

Trees shade the soil, lower the diurnal 
temperature, protect the earth against 
nocturnal chill, reduce evaporation, re- 
tard run-off, and channel rainwater to the 
underground reservoirs. ‘“The very life of 
man—the food that he eats, the air that he 


breathes, and the water that he drinks 
is bound up with the forest; he is dependent 
on the forest, and its cycle must be main- 
tained.”’ 

“Civilization is a race between education 
and catastrophe,”’ the author tells us. This 
race was lost by the great civilizations of 
the past. The Iranian plateau, cradle of 
civilizations, was once forest-covered. 
Palestine was a land flowing with milk 
and honey, watered by streams flowing 
from ridges forested with cedars of Leba- 
non and other trees. Greece, in the days of 
its glory, was beautifully forested, and the 
penalties for damaging the religiously 
protected, sacred groves were severe in- 
deed. Vast forests covered the Mediter- 
ranean slopes, a green backdrop for classi- 
cal cities. When Rome was at its zenith 
‘“it was a common saying that in Spain a 
bird could travel from one end of the 
country to the other by hopping from tree 
to tree.’” Carthage exploited the virgin 
forests of the Atlas Mountains, although 
even in this early time some forest pre- 
serves were maintained. 

In these and many other areas the race 
was lost to catastrophe. Men, goats, and 
fire have wreaked their havoc. Lands once 
covered by dense forests have become rock 
piles with only patches of soil remaining 
to provide a scanty food supply, deterio- 
rated to sandy deserts so lacking in water 
that life is precarious, or been reclothed 
with tangles of shrubbery maquis (com- 
parable to California chaparral), nature's 
scar tissue. 

Although our civilization has developed 
the most tremendous educational system 
the world has yet seen and has brought 
educational advantages to the great mass of 
people, many serious writers warn us that 
the race we are running will be a much 
shorter one than those of ancient days, for 
we have accelerated the plundering of 
natural resources to a rate j beyond the 
potentiality of any earlier people. At mid- 
point our race is in danger oF icine lost, 
but there is yet time for us to vanquish 
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catastrophe if we give heed to the hand- 
writing on the land. This book chronicles 
what has happened. It is written by a man 
who has devoted an entire lifetime to the 
study of the forests of the world—their 
unbelievable richness and magnificence 
when first seen by ‘‘civilized’’ men; their 
rapid destruction for countless reasons, and 
the present possibilities of reafforesta- 
tion. 

‘Piercing the canopy of the evergreen 
forest and pointing into the blue of the 
California sky is the tallest tree in the 
world. There it has stood for at least 2000 
years. Surrounded by trees of lesser growth, 
it has with them survived forest fires, war- 
ring Indians, ravages by pests, and de- 
predations by man and beast. . . .’’ This 
coast redwood in Humboldt State Red- 
wood Park, still growing, is 364 feet high 
and 18 feet in diameter 414 feet above the 
ground! The greatest, that is the bulkiest, 
trees on earth are the closely related big 
trees; General Sherman in Sequoia Na- 
tional Park, although less than 300 feet in 
height, is 27 feet in diameter 8 feet above 
the ground and has an estimated weight of 
6,167 tons. And this colossal tree has 
grown, like all big trees, from a tiny seed 
one-eighth inch in length. 

These impressive statistics are taken 
from the chapter, ““The World's Wonder 
Trees,’’ which also includes data on the 
runners-up. The Montezuma cypress holds 
the record for diameter; El Tule, with the 
largest trunk and crown of any living ever- 
green, has a base diameter of 47 feet, a 
height of 160 feet and a crown 140 feet in 
diameter. Australia has its eucalyptus 
trees, of many species and perhaps second 
tallest of living trees. New Zealand boasts 
giant kauris with trunks smooth as marble 
columns, untapered and unbranched for a 
hundred feet. The Chinese gingko, which 
gtaces many avenues in Pittsburgh, be- 
longs to the first family of trees for it goes 
back in unchanged form for millions of 
years. The veut s grandest tree memorial 
is a 40-mile avenue of temple trees, planted 
by a poor Japanese prince over 300 years 
ago. Although western North America 
has many species of large trees, the record- 
holding species east of the Rockies is the 
bald cypress. One cypress near Longwood, 
Florida, is 1714 feet in diameter, 125 feet 
high, and possibly 3,000 years old. 


Future generations will have fewer and 
fewer opportunities to see great trees un- 
less inroads upon the world’s forests are 
balanced by annual growth. Some few 
areas and countries have succeeded in 
educating their people to the responsibili- 
ties of replanting and protection and are 
now utilizing their forests on a sustained 
yield basis. In southern Norway the author 
saw a plantation of fifty small compart- 
ments of one-year-old to fifty-year-old 
trees, the result of annual plantings by 
successive school classes. If every high- 
school graduating class in the forested 
regions of this country undertook a similar 
memorial, the long-term gain in forest ap- 
preciation would be as valuable education- 
wise as the reforestation is timber-wise. 
World forest reserves are so greatly de- 
pleted by wars that St. Barbe Baker insists 
soldiers should be used in peacetime to 
plant trees. Even if this laudable sug ges- 
tion were adopted there would still be 
need for every American with access to 
denuded land to plant at least one tree each 
year as a citizen's bequest to the future of 
his country. 

What reafforestation can mean to an area 
is indicated by the greatest reclamation 
project in recent European history, the 
planting of one and three-quarter million 
acres in the Landes region of France from 
1837 on. As a result, thriving communities 
now exist where a few poor shepherds eked 
out a precarious existence amid shifting 
sands and marshes. Europe can teach us 
much; nowhere else has silviculture been 
practiced so long and carefully. In one dis- 
trict of Germany oak and beech forests 
have been run on a 320-year rotation for 
centuries. Unfortunately, our respect for 
Old World forestry sometimes misleads us 
into following slavishly certain practices 
now abandoned in Europe. Often we plant 
pure stands instead of a variety; we fre- 
quently favor European species in prefer- 
ence to well-adapted natives; and many 
times we introduce conifers on sites best 
suited for deciduous trees. We humans 
venerate antiquity so highly in our ma- 
terial possessions that we might logically 
be expected to endeavor to achieve a 
civilization stable enough to persist as long 
as earth’s oldest living things—trees. Only 
by protecting and renewing our forests can 
we hope to preserve our civilization. 
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ECENTLY the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company had a machine 

made which would hammer a piece of Herculite glass 1200 times 

an hour with two 3-pound steel hammers. Eight hours a day, six days 

a week, for five weeks these steel hammers beat full force upon the 

glass—a total of 288,000 powerful blows. When the Herculite glass 
was inspected it was without a mark! 

It is almost miraculous, this Herculite glass which resists breakage. 
The secret of its strength is a special heat-tempering process which gives 
polished Plate Glass four or five times its high normal- resistance to 
impact. 

Behind this amazing product is a record of years of research and the 
investment of many “profit dollars” by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
to bring you better and better glass products. 

Among the many other glass products which Pittsburgh offers are 
Pennvernon Window Glass, Carrara Structural Glass, and Twindow, 
the famous double-glazed insulating window. 
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